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This discourse suggests that there ‘are nine 

client publics (or education consusers) which 
of coliectively hold expectations of accreditation and. 
gencies: (1) the institutions, their Students, faculty, 
2} the federal agencies; (3) agencies that ‘recogniae 
odies, specifically the U.S. Office of Edacation and thé 
stsecondary Accreditation; (4) the national 

that represent various interest groups in education; 
atory agencies; (6) consumer protection groups; (7) 
dials; (8) general and acadesic a eas and the ee 
of accreditation; and (9) paren Ahe average citizen, a 
yer. Over the past decade, there have been three periods 
client publics) attention to- accreditatian--1968-71, 

1974-76, The first period, 1968-71, was-a forsa of - 
-raising on the part of the a¢crediting establishaent 
e concerns of oatside forces. During this period, ~ 
hostile puvlics eaerged,: and accreditors and defenders” 
ion reacted with despair. The period 1972-73 began with © 
gencies filled with enthusiasm to deaonstrate that . 

§ accountability for stewardship of a public trust and 
em is. open to constructive change and valid refora. Pour 
undertaken to provide a reexamination of the field of 
the Puffer, Ward, Ash, and Seldon reports. During this 
he ‘accrediting community was atterepting to respond 

y to the range of issues raised earlier, its public, 
oup and new issues began to surface. These new issues, © ' 
erize the period 1974-76, are: (t) the role of, 

in education consuser protection; (2} the role of 

in the Pedoral eligibility systea; and (3) the systea's 

ys (#8) % ¥ 
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* » : Fo , ae 


ia ri a . 
The Topic, "The igang) Inteyests in Voluntary Accreditation,” inspired 


ae” -  gome restless misgivings. Anyone reckless enough to address himself to. i 
‘this diversly interpreted, emotionally charged issue in accredi-. 3 


tation today must indeed be suspect’ -- at least by persons knowledgable © 


about the subject. I would be anong the first to be suspicioys and 


* — 


eo would not -dream of setting ‘down even the following’ remarks if I aid not Ee 
believe in the timeliness. and vital importance af the topic. It warrants 


. exploratory consideration and, hopefully, ay renarks will lead to: ‘extended | 
* , 2° 


& 


reviews. 


a 


My initial instinct to flee fdgn chia/aosignnent reminded me of hg old 


/ 
sexy of Robert Benchley during ia final exam week at ‘Nacoaed. Benchley, 
a 


ef : es some of you may recall, was asked to "discuss the arbitration Bf the ~ - 


; ae conflict over offshore fishing rights, both from “the British and. hneri’ 
£7 ‘joints of view. ‘Quite’ understandably, Senchiey: hesitated fora acl be 
"and then pioceeded as fonigues a VA ‘ 


‘ I know ‘absolutely notuting about the offshore fisting di f 
ae * from the British pcint of view. I know even less abo 
position held by the United States. I therefore 


_&: ‘My own plight today | is not ee that dissimilar to Benc 


"Educational Consumer". In turn, ig this phrase a 


r] . -“u , - 
catchword, shibboleth, bromida, or what? 
ry 5 , . 
: Educational Consumers -~ 
—_ : ‘ds L 
There is little | consensus about who "educational consumers".are. Educa- 


8 
. i 
tional+ consumers are, often defined as the pu lic, which embraces everyone. 
3 


choices and hong6t educational value. Neither definition, hovever,” £3 


‘ adequate fd our purposes here. The everyman definition is too broad 


. 


acerning; by contrast, confining our definition to students is 


s - 


. . 


Who, then, -are the eonsumers with an interest in accreditation? 


. 
' 
y é 


At the risk of oversimplication, I would ysuggest that fhere are nine 


absent publics which individually or iia hold expectations: of 


penvedteatton and i simi sitieive. These "publics" expand , far 


: beyond what might be described as accreditation’ s traditional: elient 


groups. They reflect the changing character of the accre srelng com= , 
’ . , . H . 
munity's responsibilities, from responsibilities associated strictly 


with private agencies to those “asso¢iated with quasi-public a 


s / 4 


One writer, Richard Millard, has classified the ning publics of accredi- 


oe 


tation in terms of proxmity or remoteness from es “Process 


and its Ampact. : 
The first satwasey, dn: this scheme are the institutions, their 
arudanEs, faculty and trustees or owners. 


t 


At a seesnd ie of proximity ar¢@ Sedavat ssnntien which rely *- 


upon accfeditation as one conditiof of eligibility; state 
agencies in the same situation. | Also at. this level are pro~ 
fessional groups,.service and business groups for whom gradu- 
ation from accredited institutions are conditions of admisgion 
or employability. : 72 ee 

gy 
At a third Level are siete, hich’ recognize accrediting E 
bodies, specifically the U.S. {Office of Education and fhe 


.% Cotricil on Postsecondary Accreditatign. At this level, we. 


\ should also include acctediting agencies themselves sirice 
their views or attitudes tqvards each othet are hardly un- 
animous. re 


. 


. 


! ’ At a forth level are the various national organizations that ees 
“4 represent the various ifiterest gfoups in edication, most of - ‘ 

Be whom are concerned- with accreditativa fom their own particular i 

ia perspectives, perspectives whéch may, ‘vary ‘at times radically. 5 


“ep At a fifth level are-vartous types of regulatory agencies who 
: tend to view accreditation ‘and its effectiveness with something. . 
less than’ equanimity in terms of meeting student, public or 
' funding- it tr ‘ aes ' % 
. : : : ; / 
“At a sixth level one finds a range. of consumer protection + 
Ss : ‘groups within and without government again with varying attitudes, a 
towards accreditation but generally belfeving that accreditation 
is not erfough to protect students or the general public from 


4 —— : ‘ fraudulent and’ unethical practices in education. 


At a seyenth level” are elected public officials -- ‘pongressaen, 
state legislators, governors and others - who feel* the. pressures © 


from all the other groups. * ¥ . > oy 
0 tse At an eighth level are what ahi. ve » deseribed as the puters 
- and academic critics, and anvestigators of accreditation. N 
. ‘ 2- % ‘Finally, there are the parents, the average etttvens, the. tax- 


payerg and the contributors to education who, ‘to the extent 
» * that they are aware of it, consider accreditation to be & 
a / reasonable assurance of minimal quality but become confused — 
‘ and disturbed when accrediting. agewcies do not ‘or cannot move 
F quickly J correct what they consider to be abuses weryen the rio, 
~ oo OE Seducatdonal eysten.1 , " E 
t oe . % : . 
‘ mg ie , oe ‘ 


t ke . ’ . gf 


a ganeae fine client publics are as + uk as an. abstraction as an oversim- 


cd 


plifieation. The reason for, this ig, chat ‘the scezeditatton ‘community is 
faced with, a kaleidoscqpe of ebetcing publics, and. these publics and 
the}r attitudes: change in Light of ‘the question at iasue. This can ber ae 


seen in the stimulus response en over the past decade. MK patter oe 


’ 
of interaction between the accreditation community and its consumers + 
which, for good or, bad, hag ‘clearly awakened both groups to tie chante, 
SUREAEE SR of agcredization's 8 public respons 2 vilities. pa 
_ , 


ee 


“ 
gefmulus - Response Patterns ° ; , 


on . . . owe 
Py ° -: be seers ' 


; _ Over oe past decade, a believe that’ there have been three distinct. 


: i 
ze periods -of consumer (now defined i NElient publics"). attention to ac- 
j! & =) a * “4 ; ro ‘ F Pe 
i ' ctedttation. these periods are: j . ¥ ey 
[ Pig F ray 1968-71: Neanpalouanase Raising ‘- or Taking. ‘ . te 
; ~—e———~ “It Between: the” Eyes et SR Rg I RES 


or ue 1972-73: “c natcuctive Reaction and Cevmenein | fi i! 
nee a 5 Ruilding" * Sem PO op rig Blin — ie ‘ . os 
ve , + . | 
; ry 1974-76: ‘"Renewed, Intensified Attention and the $. ‘ Pons 
— eg a ‘ » + - Emergence of New Forces" 
2 oe : : . ' ee ; : GBS . ~ a . 
. | Normally, I dislike discours{ve surveys. But in this Jase, it is the f 
# P ; : s A a : wa 1% ; . i 2 ae" 
only way L-know for developing the context for understanding several 
. ’ 4 3 ot : 4 * ai 
critical consumer-related issues which voluntary accreditation faces = * 
‘ today. > 4 ; , . ry. ’ 3 ‘ =e J A 
Fe , Woo : Ri + 2 : 
|. | Rerdod, 1968-71 : , 4 EY wed 
= 7 bth ett Eines . 
I indicated that the first, carded between 1968 and 1972, was a fora of 


% 


consciousness raising on the part of ‘the acovbiting establishment to 


. 


the" concerns ‘of outside forces, During this period skeptical and hostile 


- wubites gurfaced and,’ woite understandably, the first reaction of some . 
€ ‘ at ie. ‘ = *. : ’ ieee 

a acereditors avd defenders of accreditation was not unrelated to despair., ; 
es ad ee % , f 


» - ' ’ . ‘ « 
> 2 i ; / 


. In February, aan the case of Marjorie Webster Junior tmare® vs. .the 
ie “ Middle States nssgctatdon of Colleges and Secondary Schools ‘came to / 
: trial. ‘ The Jaurenide of this case to dur concerns are vith’ ihe leat / 


/ ‘ 
t raised and less with the ‘aaa: outcome, which was not insignificant. { ae, 


The case » of Marjorie Webster hindoe College raised ae, key issues: ; 
* ‘ . 


4 


‘At the time’ Marjorie Webster seemed to have spunad the flood-water 


. Tae ’ 
‘ by the U.S. Office oF Education and the National Commission of Actredit- ‘es 


-as an indictment of the general narrowness and lack of imagination of" 


4 Who is to be served by accreditation? $ ‘ 


“Te the profit motive acceptable in higher education? 7 
- é \ r 
# Is higher education a trade and is regional accreditation a 
monopoly restraining it? ; ; 
: “What "public responsibility" do private accrediting agencies 
’ : hold? Do they serve quasi-public functions? = 
‘ ‘ * 


| . * 
a8 ‘ . 


- gates, aad many accreditors wondered whether they would be able to , 
¥ - \! 
successfully vide the crest of the waves shat MERSeorets Quickly, “ lad 


individuals with prickly views on accrediting auvetaied 


e . 


At a conference on "Accreditation and the Public Interest," sponsored 


ing, in November 1970, the keynote speaker, James Koerner, launched an’ 


attack on accrediting assopiations. He raised with some force the 


- 


queftion Juvenal once asked: "Who will stand guard over Boe guards . : 
« , * e 
themselves?” 3 ~~ ‘ \" ' 
a. ae ee 
a : X i ' . A ’ ‘* ‘ Fi *: 
To Koerner, more than anything else, the Marjorie Webster case stood a 


‘ 


the regional assocjations. at, the podium in Washington that November, 
Qo oa s oe 


. he put it bluntly: "{Waetonal, regional and sperjalized ac eenteing: 


ie 
bodies} have become. nothing but old~fashioned grade ‘associations Piously 
id? . 


- 


pretending to represent the public tecivwnth 


The abuses of the public trust of which he believed accrediting associ~ ty 4% 


ations were guilty, included: ae . . ts _ 


- 


aimee ee ee ee ee * a a ee ay. ‘i hale | Shy A 
f , ' F * 
. . . Pa . . . 
. , a r 7 : i ’ ; r 
: . ? _r7 Protection of the status quo; "y ‘ 
N . # Bs ‘ ‘\ aay . 
-- use of standards based on. popularity, not research; 
= claims of voluntarism; ° 
. = operations shrouded in a veil of secrecy;' oe P 
ve : | == failure .to provide student's with comprehensive . ‘ 
. » and comparative guidance to institutions. re 
tay me on! ’ ‘ / n ‘i % 
: As I reca}l, it rained that-Navember day in Washington, and the atmos- 
‘ phere outside ‘enveloped. those inside -- for this was a conference of \ 
7 ‘ ° . . ; - Yi 5 
. seeders attended by over 100 persons representing all phases of 
: the accrediting community Madachtandably, the response tq-Koerner 
oi Ae > 
wad in hind a defensive tounterattack. However, Ido remember the x cs 
‘s ee ‘ ) P 
remarks of one light-hearted panelist who responded as follows: i 
re . 4 _ t . ‘e 
z) re . 


A man and his wife went to church to pray one day. Out a : 
lotid, the 'man prayed: "Oh, Lord, make me successful, and 

please keep me humble." His-wifeykneeling beside him, , 
chimed in with a corrective plea! "Oh, Lord, you make : 
him eutcessful, I'll keep him humble." P 


‘ ‘ 


. of 


I suspect, however, that most of the audience on that gloomy day would 


have preferred to respond to Mr. Koerner in a way sinilar to Fats Waller, ey 

: who, when ened by a awagey for a definition of jazz, said: "Lady, af x 
you have to ask what it is ‘don't mess with it." But as aibeoduent events 
Pile to make clear, accreditors were no longer permitted the luxury of 

; wick « graceless vavsnie ales pushed about on the question of accredi-+ ‘oa 


“tation. 5 be : : ° 


‘ 
‘ 
: / 


. 


‘ 


: Exit James Koerner, enter Frank Newsan/ 


a eer eee TE 8 Re Ee ee = (Ps Cee eS ee SN Beers st at ee 4 
Fs : . * * : f 


4a some of you may know,” in March 197 a Pash, fortis eatin by Frank 
Newman of Stanford University published "k ‘113-page ont sharply 


criticized the somate 8 ‘colleges and uutversletes for whdt it called 


e ~ 


lukewart. interest in innovation and sitreuiones The Washington higher . 
. 3 : . 


education establishment reacted éoldly to the Newman report and asked, 


Bt 


“in effect, nee, "specific proposals." In response, H.E. W., Secretary 


.considerable public debate. 


€ 
Elliot .Richardagg soemiamiatad bewman. ‘and a sthall group of academic and 


governmental wucenes to do just that, a ‘decision which many in Bishet 


. 


education were to. later regret. 


One major follow-up study by ae Newman people focused on "Accreditation 
and Institutional Eligibility." “ids study appeared in draft form on 
November 24, 1971. The draft has never been publicly published, but 


since it was circulgted widely at the time, it became the focus of . 


\ 


s . 


The central thesis of the Newman task force was not unlike that of James 


4 - 
a? 


Koerner, namely: 


The structure, ‘os accreditation isa problem, for. it isa 
structure of power without accountability. 


ee a ae ee ae Se eS = 


= 


, 


, ’ ‘ 
Accrediting agencies shoald not be seen simply as benign trade 
associations, but as.organizations which possess the power of 

monopdlieg. They are analogous. to cartels in their ability to 


p ” stifle innovation and limit competition, analogous to subgovernments 


+. din their ability.to determine eligibility for public funds, 


sa and analogous to protection societies in their roles as defenders 


of certain educational standards and practices. 


. . 


The Newman people recommended a basic clarification of /the Federal role 


in accreditation and institutional eligibility leading to (1) a new 
system for establishing eligibility for Federal ‘funds, (2) new measures 


for protecting educational consumers, and‘(3) new Federal wine ae foe 


‘ 


expgrinental’ accrediting mechanisms. { 


The Newman critique provided some interesting, if not stimulating, 


‘ 


discussion both within and outside accrediting circles. In a fasci- 

"nating way, the Newman task aa ‘frolicked ta the forest without looking 
a® the trees. To alta ke task force anpeared to ; \ 
question verinunly the efficacy of the acctediitaiden ayarem and, ne 


cordingly, the Federal government’ 8 reliance upon it, On tts other 


a 
é 


hand, {t recommended more of the same, though under different sponsorship -~ 


which is to say that the Newman task force continued to endorse the very” 


process which it believed was not susceptible i: reform.® 


Period, 1972-73 s- / Ey 


- 
> 


The chairman of a board af trustees-was once asked what had 
become of his last president. "He left us as he came," he 
replied, "fired with enthusiasm. A . P a 
: rs F 
The besten 1972-73 began with accrediting agencies figed with enthusiasm, 
ts demonstrate that accrediting is accountability for ‘stewatliship of a 


aie 


public trust, and that the system was open to constructive change and « 


valid reform. 


As you might anticipate, the seeds for change had been planted by the 


accrediting agencies themselves in the preceding period. Four studies 


- . aa | as 
- 


- were underiaken which collectively provided a comprehensive reexamination 
. 4 


\ of the field of accrediting. The Newman peaple referred to, thie ‘process % 
yas the "Gentle Reexamination" and were disposed ‘td see it-as an anesthe- Sa \ ° 
- ; 6S eee | raed a rs 
. tizing exercise which avoided more important questions. — he a 
r : ; " “y bs : 
£ _The four studies were: , , - : Ay 
a "5 --" ‘the PuPfer report, ‘a major study of tisetturtenst bcc “ a 
tation ‘om sponsored by FRACHE, the Federation. 9f Regional ¢ 
7 AGERNaL DENS Commi astons of Highers Education. Sr : ’ 
oe % , on. ‘the Ward report, a study concerned with accrediting oc- ‘ es 
a ; ,cupational education sponsored by the Southern Regional 
F - Assocjation.® 2 ‘ Pe 
“¢ r- =the Ash report, a study again concerned with the accredit ' 
7 i ing of vocational technical programs sponsored by the ._ # 


American Vocational Association, 


> 


° 


: *, == the Selden-report, a major study of the field of allied 
health accreditations sponsored by the American Medical 
° Association, the Association of Schools of i: aan Health, 


8 and’ the National Commission on Accrediting. ‘ 
a - These ‘studies documented, among other thin 8, the lack of consensus about © 
che meaning and Grasurement of quality dn ducation, the variation in. ° * oe 


iuaeiee eeuvetieds acd standards, the emphasis on dinputs(faculty 
ae salaries, Library. resources, etc.) as opposed Y outputs (quality ‘of & 


+ Braduates), and the immerse impact of accreditation on well-established ’ 


and developing ingtitottons alike. a o, 


* “ 
\ 


ah 
The suggested recommendations for improving the accreditation/evaiuation. 


v 


process. varied, of course. But, in identifying the issues, these studies | 

served not only the accrediting community but also other forums with a 3 
E ; ote a ees 

direct intefest in accreditation matters. One of these forums was the 


Commissioner of Education's Advisory Committee, on Accreditation and” 


i 4 2 fe 


with essentially the same issue which accreditors faced. 


: accrediting system's credibility amounted also to an attack on the 


° ie ” = 10 - 


Ynstitutional Eligibility. This littleaown body, which performs a, key - 
~ es 7 b | 


role in the process of recognizing s€crediting agencies, had been struggling 


« 


Since 1952 accreditation ws played an important if not decisive role-in ° 


‘ 
» 


determining eligibility for many types of Federal aid programs. 


, 
e 


Panis . / 
Contained within the eligibility section of various Federal statutes is 


a clause which ne the Me S., Commissioner : of Education to publish a 


list of ‘cariopaliy recognized, “accrediting agencies vhich he determines 


’ 
~ 


.fo be reliable authorities as to the quality of training obfecad by 


educational instftutions and programs. By 1972, the Commissioner's list 
of recognized accrediting bodies had grown to 47 agencies (today 69 
agencies are listed). It stood to reaion, then, that ast attack on the ’ 
areedeAhNey of the Commissioner’ s ‘recognition function. ; 
-- if, as was charged, ‘accrediting associations were essentially 
a conservative force working against innovation and experi- 


“mentation and in effect for homogenization of, education, theh 
the Federal government was implementing such a policy through 


ae — ion of Federal ‘aid. ae 
’ a oe 
-- if, ‘is ene charged, accréditing associations lack clear cut - ‘ 
standards and procedures as well as valid and reliable mea- + ok 
suring instruments, then the Federal government was 48198 an , : 
' ‘ unreliable benchmark for distributing aid. in S ; 


-- df, &s was charged, the tuttatosa of accrediting associations 
were at times arbitrary. and capricious and based on the values 
of a narrow educational elite, then the Federal government was 
tacitly endorsing those values as the "best" ones for society. 


In short, at the boginaing of 1972, a "ertais of confidence” existed in 


regard to the Office of Education’ 8 gate-keeping function - ‘a ‘function 


-which the critics of accreditation had ignored; and the Office moved to 


‘12 \ ‘ 


Py ~ 
e. ° ‘ . 
. = 
’ fs Ta s. * 
‘ 
. 


og 


“h :" -u- a, 


2S gy as act on the messages it. had received. For the aSGERSAE IE comunity, 

F3 <Yyxyt / F 
i meant aoebher, force to consider had stirred. ~ ’ 

eg In April 1972 the gFfice circulated a dual working deaks on revisions 


> Cars 


* to the Criteria for Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and ea 


sd ‘ 


; Aseootstinens The revised Criteria ‘Placed, anpreaacd Rieke upon te 
aa acever thing agencies’ vicipanatt eee to ‘the eubli¢ interest and their 
as . °, 
° spetitandliey of operations. Specific Fe ee oe items were nige . 
id ‘pgsed; but it is important to note that ‘chest items were intteacaly: o> 24 
: “my ee i : 7 : 


* tied to sound accrediting proeedures. These. items wére: 


. 
oe 


i} » » 
. P --’ clear Seon: for. awarding and denying accreditation; 
‘ 
-- involvement of gublte representatives in policy and, cad 
: : “decision-making bodies; “ S 
* - : ‘ 
ah ow written procedurés for the review of complaints; ; 
e ode . 
” a ie --" assurance of “due procéss in procedures; oan Ae fe et eS 
- ; MES =m =e 
i. i -- ‘a program of evaluation to assess the A eae d aud Bey . 
af a. Rae of standards; “ og tS BR 
. . > -- jrooslures to guard epethet conflicts of. interest ” 
ot in rendering of decisions. GE me % 
° d 2 \ = 2 . . 
| ‘As important as these substantive changes in es ‘Fecognition eriterfa iat 
4 ' , s . Fe 
. sect, I’ believe that the’ Byredss whereby “the Office’ of Education aecured > 
|" Cues of the revisions to be soually, if not more, important. ¥ 
=a Comments on the first working draft were received ixia the Chief exer 
a * cutive officers of recognized abcrediting agencies, chief State school 5 , e 34 


" officers and directors, doesasiag Boards of higher edbewtion, consumer é 
Broups and institutional leaders. A revised " second drafl was again : ‘ 

: Pi 4 attest , 2 “ 
‘distributed to this constituency,and input from circulation of the 


; 13 
‘ , *4 
; . 
. .¢ $ i * 
. : a - , ‘ 
, 


. second draft led to the sonakryetion of a third draft which was again 
+ 
i circulated. » The revised Criteria were finally, published Under’ noti¢e of 


4 
proposed ia sehing on March, 1, 1974, and published in final form: on 


at August 2, Ba beconiné fective at pial dnceitt. 2; es 


' . 


, * ‘The end. result of this process was that the Conmisstoner's recognition : 


ot 


‘ a was Fully ventilated, ‘and something ss occcchiing a “national con= .- 
4 ~N -* : : fen 
‘ 8 


ensus emerged eayarding the, sc ope of the Federal oversight of the ‘ 


: operations ef ‘accrediging agencies recognized by the Commissioner. ° 
: ‘ ; ae ; 


One of the pressing questions raised during the public ‘debate at, that., 


es hime fas just how fat this oversight can and shduld go in avder to, 


' ‘iad 


achieve realistic assurance that soupadteing agencies are acting “i the 
, public interest, while at the same time avoiding unwarranted eben’ 3 


intrusion into the accrediting process. 
. } : 3 ‘ 
» ‘ . ‘ 

Lgac I mislead you about this. period, however, let me stress that consenaus 
: did not prevail on all quarters. “Frank G. Dickey and Jerry Ws Mtiler of 

the National Gierteaton onNcerediting in a 1972 sad ali A Current Seranect ive 

on Accreditation, warned against Federal expansion into accreditatfon.} 12: ue 
‘ ; And in an article published in the aay 1973 {esue of The Journal of Law nd 
Education, Matthew W.. Finkin argued tne a “strict-constructionist" or “hinted 
view of the role of the Office of Education in the accrediting process, con- 


* ei tending that Legislative authority was lackthg for the Som RLORES to include 


‘sich factors ‘as public ¢épresentacives on accrediting bodies, or support for 


. 


. edocational innovation, in the set ‘of criteria — to recognize accrediting 


AD 


, ‘ 
. * < 


y ' , 
_agendies. According to Finkin, neither factor would directly relate to . 
° Se. . . 


the legal requirement to determine an accrediting agency's reliab{lity 


. 
- 


in assessing program quaFity. 
: i a 
ea - 


2 ; 7 
This philosophical ,concern of che edv¢ational community regarding 


aceredttat iop?and eligibility was to further r erystalize in the. period 
arth * s 


1974 to the: ‘prestat. ae aa eae ° 


* 


‘a ™ 


ry * 7. 
As we pass from -the second. to tiie third period of. consumer attention 
ue es 5 : 


to accreditation, it is again instructive to note that suring the second 


) period when the accrediting community” MOR ROR ADE ENS to respond construc- 


4 


tively to the range of issues raised earlier, its vue. publics began 


4 


to regroup, and: new, if nor more sthreatening, issues began to suefacet 


. 


Period, 1974-76 


ny 


. 


The final period which I entitled, "Reneved, Tatensi ties Attention and - 


the Emergence of “New “Foross,” is. probably too fresh in all of our memories 
e 


for an objective treatment. I know I still wince at ‘wounds receiyed from ' 


skirmishes encountered over this period of almost 3 years. 


7 . 
was 


What happened? Well, when syou are faced with a chgrus of exaggerated expecta~ 


‘ 


‘tions and a chorus, of indefinite expectations at the same time, aad! che lan- 


guage is inflanmatory, you have a house full of cats and. there's going 


- 


to be some yowling. The topic was educational constmer protection and 


the whipping boy, for awhile, was actreditation. Yet the message which 
re : § 
the accrediting community receivéd during this pertod went far beyond 


a 


\ 


Ne 


s 


and private. As one. perceptive commentator dbserved: 


"For noa-governmental accreditation, to 
contineneg be accepted andi respected 
there Actuahiy must be no cepnflicts of 
interest@’ and- ere must also seem to, 
be no possibiliti@s.of such conflicts. 13/6 


| : > : 
i! , : \ - Ma ie ay Ie © OF ° 
In October, 1974, a as two-volume ‘report, entitled, Private 


v 


‘ , ? a ‘ 
Accreditation and Publfc Eligibility, was released! nreparns under 


cs \ 


‘contracé for the Office of Education by. fout staff members of | pig 


: Rutdonel Acadeny of Public! Administration Foundation and the, Braokings ; 


Institution, it .bacame known as th Orlang report for its ‘Chief sorters 


Harold Orlans. The report probably gained more detractors than supporters, 


but it is important for our discussion because it coricentrated on three 


: t . 8 
themes - themes raised earlier but still very much a part of the public 


debate: es 


-- the rble of accreditation’ in the Federal eligibility ‘system; 
~~ the role of accreditation in educational consumer protection; 
r- the system! ‘s accountability.” 


Briefly let's eee Follow’ its path, of progression, : 
acknowledging at the outset that ‘the three subjects are closely inter- 
, ; . 


related. , ares : 
. Role of Accreditation in the Federal Eligibility System 


Similar to the Newman stance, the Orldns report recommended that: the mono- 
poly power of accrediting agencies over the eligibility of postsecondary 


‘ 


schools and programs for Federal benefits should be broken. In short, 


the U.S. Office of Education should rely less heavily on accreditation. 


» . F : . « - 


16, ee 


-° 2 G- ‘ i ' 


. ik . 


Tiuis thesis was subsequently reviewed ata Lai Invitational Con- 


Pieces on Institutional Eligibility. 7 Sponsored in the Spring of 1975 
by the Office of. Education, members of tha academic and accrediting 
communities, national and State public officials |(in short, many "client 
publics" of accreditation) were : avked to review nd analyze the issues 


. td ie 
surrounding eundtag eligibility for postsecondar education. On the ‘ 


issue of the role of accreditacion in the eligibility system, there was 


almost unanimous agreement that accreditation is|a necessary and essential . 


element in the process of dete ining eligibility for Finding at the - 
postsecondary level. In other ords, the conference affirmed the present. 
system of pluralistic approach, | involving the States, the private ac- 
crediting sector, and the Federal Government, Accreditation was pery 

- ae Se ; 


ceived as -being a constructive element in the balance of forces between 


' the public and private sectors of our society and as a-constructive 


poverning force for the public welfare. 


Viandg biog this thesis te the present, new consumer-related challenges 
have avines for the accrediting community in the forn of proposed "Sunset 
cand Sunshine laws." As you know, sunset laws call for a periodic sihite 
review of an_agency's objectives and performance, and if found’ wanting; 
the message. is self-destruct’. Sunshine laws call for aublae seckwe to 
an agency's documents ana to its Melibaca tion process. In California 


\ . oY aa ‘ [ve ‘ 
and Florida, the sunshine States, accreditation has been the target of . ¥ 


if a> a 
sunset/sunshine proponents. In short, it is a.challenge that rag agencies 
gee — 


whose functions have a direct or ; Andivect relationship to the welfare : 


‘of society must face. 18 


17 


’ 


- ‘ 4 P 4 
| is 16 - ei: 
, ber — Fs ‘5 
i“ ? : 
Role of Accreditation in Educational Consumer Protection 


On the subject of accteditation and educational consumer protection, Mr. 


’ Orlans was contentious. He asserted: . 
~~! 
The attempt of, some OE ‘officials to plant consumer protection 
e in the accrediting process is as promising as a crop of Arctic 
. —_— coconuts. i 4 F baie 


Clearly, Mr. -Ovlans ‘identified himself with the Koerners, the Newmans | 


aie 


e 


and athers on this,1sque. es 


° 


t * Loe, ’ * 


pie 1974 chek ais a-rising chorus of wlata. , PANES RISES student 
” a 


| 

|e rose signéficantly,4 indicating that’ all Was not well within 

\ the system of Ravigrat effcattonal men ie: PeDErenes., ‘High student ag 

" deopout rates, 1 oan defaults, and school eabsures testified to the ae 
plighttof Federal y programs managers who found their efforts undermined 

; by unethical «i questionablé, practices” of some “eligible” institutions.” 


e . 


Public svarencés of the scope and ae of . ‘these problems was further . 
stimulated by articles in the National press. The Boston Globe, Washington 


Post, Saturday Review, and the New York Times reported on educational 

. oe ee NOR és : 

problems ranging from weakneSses in the accreditation and eligibility 
A a oe L_ * . ‘ 4 


process |to false promises of Job placement. .' & 
Consumer, protection seemed to, interest the pee and, the public. e 

\r / aby 
In March, and again in Sweater, 1974, the Education” Conmission of the 
States sponsored two National conferences on consumer ‘protection in | ‘ 
postsecondary edeatton lt In July a Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 


‘Education published a Report on consumer abuses — 


-i7- 


By the* end of the year, “Congress was ‘in the act, and befprs the blitz 


was SHREs four Congressional committees. “had heard testimony on -the 


{ 
cide. of postsecondary, educational consumers.21 One observer of this 
f . ‘ . » S® 


process was to: comment: "It is clear that the ‘age of consumerism’ ha 
ae : . 


coincided with the emergehce of education as big business." 


@e o 
“ . ms ° 


To many} the system was not working because it sought to rely on the 


4 


work of voluntary accrediting bodies; to which several’ accrediting 


agencies insisted there wds no relationship between accreditation and — 


~ consumer protection.24 I do not agree with this lattet tontention, just 
) y . ‘ . 
in . AS 

as I do not. agree with fashionable critics who, with relative ease, A 


‘ 


sonaker: tie duck of not being a swan. 
Y 
Here, again,’ the 1975 Hatsonsl Invitational Conference was male in 
piercing the fog by ROSE ene that the needs. oe consumer pucaenass can 
be apportioned among. the aavecek extstitig dimensions of vexponeibility 
for eligibility determination depending on the function performed, In 
other words, some consumer matters can ede be policed by. the. States, 
some governed through ee tation and others administered by Federal 
and State program managers. + es "a 


& x 2 7 ‘ . 
‘ ry 


* bee) 


My own opinion is that consumer protection is a primary function of the 
States, given that the States have legislative mandate and sdaindvieative 
strength in the area of licensing and/or appuavel to deal with programs 
of questionable strength and validity. 23 “At the same time I believe ; 


that the dccrediting process is the-best possible means. for determining 


educational quality and institutional probity. 


’ 


5 ig ie ‘ . ; “4 
J Ay - . _ 1a x . : a a 
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ry 2 . . ‘ 


Institutional -probity is, cm believe, an imegral function of accredi-~ 2 ; : 
‘tation. In other words, -an accrediting agency has an dbLigation to 
ag , assure itself that all institutions which it accredits slice their i 
Br affairs with honesty and frankness, and are’ not acting if unethical ‘ 


ways or deliberately nisrepresent ing themselves to students or to the 


public. | In Mite connection, -I I ibelieve that a pressing consumer-related 
7 issue ‘for accrediting, agencies. ‘today is ‘the sata of satellite operations. 
. Attention must’ be given to the failure of some pee ae agencies to 
os . : . x 


f exanine carefully: o er neepuay ¢ credit and non-credit, programs that some 
Paccredited ee ee engage in prima rily to secure funds -- programs, 


Scan, that aol poodky’ staffgd and without concern for niabbeyc 


. 
' 4 a 4 ay 


ihe: a = ag i iz ge? NW 


i ey mr o)° ‘The Systen" 5 Accountability 


a ao ; a ist Pe 


“ 
“¢ 
. 


This brings me to the final issue, the system's accountability. This 


‘ 


isa chellenging-aren. ; ‘ gehd Ames 


. ‘ a * 
‘ + 


It was bécause Senator Percy of Illinois ‘believed that the anoeeiiting “a8 


‘ Be <2 
system was not vigilant, not fully accountable, that this past summer > 


mh. he suggested to the Secretary, H.E. Hey aid to the Commissioner of 
» Education that the Office of Education provide closer whl ainsi of the 


accrediting process, by requiring a agencies, cee othér inne; 


e 


to conduct unannounced visits. to schools, and to notorize and send their 


reports to the Office of Rdvewbton, Ha also “proposed a section to the 


Education Ausadnante of 1976 which would have niade it a crime’ for any per- 


son to knowingly and willfully make any false statement, furnish any 


A false information, or conceal any material information in connection with 


we OO A 20 | : 


s— 


’ ear8fully limited. 


-~19- r 


an application for, accreditation by a natipnally recognized accrediting i 
agency, Fortunately, this section was removed from the Higher Eduzation 
Amendments by the Conference committee. , — os 


* yk 
' 


? Proposals along these lines’misconstrue, I believe, the nature of the , 


meorediting process. The relationship between accrediting agencic $ and 


© 


institutions rests upon mnepertey of confidence, trust, institutional” 


? — 4 


self-evaluation, and peer-eroup review. accrecs eas bodies are not 


° 


regulatory bodies. Such sioppente further misconstrue the actual use of 


accrediting decisions in the Federal eligibility system ghich relies ‘ 


upon the results and outcomes of the accrediting process’ rather: than the 


individual ‘confidential reports themselves. a ms 
é . a. ts Doe 
; Clearly, autonomy is of paramount” importance to preserving the integrity > - 
of the voluntary mepcedieiny system. Autonomy and “udeounteh eles are ~ 
+ not ‘utually compatible eqncepts, however. A climate of "creative . - 
’ eo SES agg. 


. tensisn” exists between the two: "Accountability makes*some supervision 


necessary; preserving autonomy suggests that the supervision should be 


oe é 


a 
vi » 


I believe that’ the recognition proceas which establishes the tie Denwern 
the averediteng -community and. tim Federal Government provides’ an important 
level of accounting on ane part of accrediting agencies. The review 


t 


process requires accrediting agencies to look critically at aa Tes 
to assess their strengths aad weaknesses, and to, adopt specific measures ‘ 
which provide assurance to the public that hess are conducting éeopeddiction * 


for and in thé public interest. : . 


- 20 + 


ba recognition process has its critics, At one polar point is the view 


. |e 


Cor ae in the case of the Orlans report) that the réview of accréditing 


t 


. 


ae 
agenette’ by the df fice BF Educatiog is a charade. To say that the 


. rey 
review is a charade overlooks major changes that have beén brought about 


in’a number of agenci¢s-over the past few years as a result of the ’ 
‘ : 


review. Ina fascinating way, perhaps as a result of these changes, the 


process ‘is’ also perceived by others ‘as an unwarranted form of Federal 
intrusion. | a a ‘. 


03 this a believe the. Office of Education Has assiduously avoided 


Ampasing stipulations upon accrediting bodies which might force such . 


agencies Litto a regulatory / mode of operation which a ‘nongovernmental, 
voluntary’ system of peer review could not support legally, financially, 

. psy 7 
ort at a matter of principle. Hawing said this, I-would urge you to remain 


ever-vigilant to all proposals calling for a closer monitoring of dattonatly 


recognized accrediting agencies. “4 4 


J. \“ 
. 
: Ny 


My final observation is that if a congumer-awareness scale were to be 


4 


constructed “and applied to accreditation, the New zogiand Association 
and its hte commissions would rank very high. Your Association's 
introspective anntvete of several years back, the changes in structure 
and procedures which followed, indicated an avareness of the need to 


revise and-adapt to changing conditions, so that this Association 


, % 
could continue to be a constructive force in the process of educa- 


tional governance. 


Thank you for the pleasurable privilege of sharing some thoughts and 
perceptions with you relative to the accreditation process. I appre- | 


ciate the opportunity to be in your midst and look with confidence 


22 


and eagerness to the {aportant task which we share ix this changing,’ 


vital area of the nducettoust spectrun. 
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‘Richard M Millard, The Many Publics of Accréditation, R@lucation 


Commisston of the States, Denver, Colorado, October 20, 1975. 
’ Dr. Millard's Statement on the "publics" of accreditation pro- 

vides séveral important analytical frameworks for reviewing 

this topic. Regarding the listing I used, a number of ~ 

editorial changes ‘wete made in order to accomodate space and 
, time:constraints. \— 7 tf 


: 
mists > a Ds a mo , ; 


hi 


: - 8 - ‘ 

James D. Koerner, "Wit fenefits from Accreditation: Special 

~ JInterests or the Public?" Seminar: Accreditation and the 
~ Public Interest, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education 


5 las the National ‘Commission on Accrediting, November 6, 1979. 


. 
. 


Ewald 'B. Nyquist, ieapocibe ba Keynoee Aideoes,* Ibid. . 


. 
ag, . . 


a ; C ea ‘ 
‘Frank Newman (Chairman), Report on Higher Education, Report 


of a Task Force to the Secretary of U.S. Department of - ~° 4 
Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1971. a 


Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, braré! copy, DHEW, 
November as 1971. : 


6 


Another signiffeant thrust during this period was the attempt 
by accrediting ’bodies to shore-up their due process procedures. 
Additional litigation involving accrediting agencies followed 
the Marjorie Webster case. One was a lawsuit that involved 


_the American Board of Funeral Service Education, which resulted 


in the first preliminary injunction issued by an American court 
against an accrediting body. Another dispute involved the ° 
Council on Social Work Education and -its denial of accreditation 
to the Graduate School of Social Work at Sanfrancisco State ~~ ~~ 
College. Still. another involved an antitrust action by Crowell, 
Collier & Macmillan against the National Home Study Council for 
its denial of reaccreditation to Crowell Collier's six cor- : 
respondence schools. A fourth case involved a complaint filed 

by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists charging ‘the 
latter with improper practices in the certification of medical . 
technologists and the accreditation of medical technology. 
schools. Marjorie Webster may or may not have prdvided some 

of the impetus to this litigation. Whatever the orgins, it 


/ 
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x 
was Clear that both the regional assaciations and the specialized 
accrediting agencies were going to be increasingly confronted with P 
lawsuits by expelled or excluded institutions. This empectation. ,. ° 
resulted in USOE and the NCA again co-sponsoring a naticnal seminar, 
this time on "Due Process in Accreditation." When the accrediting 
community gathered for this event in May 1970, our staff estimated 

that more than 60% of the participating agencies did not have 

published procedures‘ governing either their rule-making or adjudicative, 
processes. This deficiency no-longer exists. 


Claude E. Puffer, Eg., Regional Accreditation of Institutions of 
Higher Education, A Study Prepared for the Federation of 


Regionai Accrediting Commissions of Higher Zdutation, Washington, 


_D.C., 1970. } ‘ 
> ° ° e ’ = 


Charles F. Ward, The State pf Accreditation and Evaluation of 


Postsecondary Occupational” Education in the United States, 
Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University 


. at Raleigh, 1970. . ° # 


pe 


National Study for the Accreditation of Vocational Education, 
Instruments and Procedures for the Evaluation of Vocational/ - 
Technical’ Education, American. Vocational Association, Washington,” 
DC., 1971. a : 

3 ie av 
Study of Atereditation of Selected Health Educational Programs: 


Parts 1-11 and Commission Report, National Commission on 
Accrediting, Washington, D.C., 972. 


Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations: 
Criteria and Procedures for Listing by the U.S. Commissioner 


of Education and Current List, June. 1975, The Accreditation and 
Institutional Eligibility Staff, DHEW/OE/BPE.~ 


5 / *s ’ - 
Frank G. Dickey and Jerry Miller, A Current »Perspective on 
Accreditatign, American Association for Higher Education, ERIC 


se on Higher Education Series, Washington, D.C., 


Matthew W. Finkin, "Federal Reliance on Voluntary Accreditation: 
The Power to Recognize as the Power to Regulate," Journal of 
Law and Education, 2:3, July 1973. 


14. ‘A forerunner of later events was the passage of the Mondale amendntent 
to the Higher Education Act amendments of 1972. The Mondale amendment 
called upon the Commissioner of Education to publish a list of 
State agencies which he judged to be reliable authorities as to the 
quality of public .postsecondary vocational education. In brief, 
the Mondale amendgent provides an alternative to accreditation for 
‘che purpose of determin'ing eltgibility for Federal student assistance 
programs, Its pags by the Congress.came about primarily because 
- of a long-standing ensitivity on the part of higher education 
accredttors tqward vocational education. 7 : a 
rt a . 1 re ore . . ‘ * 2 
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_-15ev William K. Selden,- Accreditation and the Public Interest,- The 

alee ** Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, Washington, De ( e?° 
a ag mee es ; 


"+ +; June 1976, page 8. Pe) 
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16. Harold -Orlank,; et al., Private Accreditation and Public 2 
_ * Eligibility, prelimifiary draft of a Report for the U.S. Offite - 
« | + Of Education, Washington, D.C., February 1974.. ; 
; eae ce a 


17.° Proceedings of the Nacional Invitational Conference on Institu-. 
(tional Eligibility, April 30-Yay 2, 1975, spondug ed by the 
' Office of Education, United States. Department of Realth, 
‘¥ “Education, and Walfare, DHEW/OE/BPE/AIBS. 


; ie 
, : : , ‘ 
18. For a perceptive analysis.of the meaning and implication o 


the new chailenge seé Louis H. Hetlbron, Confidentiality and cered{tation 
‘The wannees on Postsecondary Accréditation, Washington, D.C., July 1976. 
Congumer Protection in postsecondary Education, Education -_ 
: Commission of the States (Denver, Cplorado, 1974) and the 
. ° Report @f the Sdcond National Conference, Education Commission 
of the States, Denver, Solgpedss BO7TSs CC , “s ‘co 3 
oo mW, 6 3 s ‘ , # 
Toward A Fedetdt. Strateg}. Far’ Prdeect ion: Of The Consumer Of y 
Education,-Federal Interagency Committee on Education,’. 4 
» . WHEN/ASE, Washington, .D.C., July 1975. a 
ia? : * \ 
Propriégary Vocational Schdols', Hearings Before a,Subcommittee 
“of the Committee on Government Operations; -Houge of Repre~ | 
sentatives, 93rd Conggess, 2nd Session, U.S.-Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1974; Federal Higher ; : 
Education Programs, Institutional Pligibitity, Hearings ‘ 
Before’ che Special Subcommittee. on-Education of the House 
», Committee’ on Education and Vabor, 93rd, Congres, 2nd Session, 
‘Part I, Accreditations U.S.\@mvernment Printing Office, 


« * Washington, D.C. 1974; Accreditatjén of Postsetpidary .Bduca- 
tional Institutions, 1974, Hearings Before-the Mubcommittee 


~ . * 
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./ om Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public r 
ae va - Welfare, 93rd Congress, 2nd Session, U.S., Government: Printing 
‘ s Of Fice,. Mashigtony, D.Cv, 1974. 4 We. a 3% 

é is G iy A . . 
ei * 22. |For expmple, the statement by the “president of the Council on ~ ay 
age Postsecondary Accreditation, Dr. Kenneth E. Young, before the ; 
ve “annual meeting: “of the American Association of Collegiate Sctinets : 

of- Business, April 29, 1976: | : £ 
< Bs : ae 
. "Acereditation is not an, appropriate mechanism for 2 a 
\ guarenteesng students ' ‘consumer protection’. * . My : .* 
o 
t & i a I Sie this statgment to highlight again the difficulty in pursuing a4 
h “the subject, “Consumer Interests in Accreditatfon." te 
$e + - 23. In this connection, the Office of Education has isSued a contract: a 
. ; to ‘the American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences 2 
to conduct a Study of State Oversight in Postsecondary Education ,, -. 
(Contract No. 30-76-0377). ; rt. 
24, * The relationship diekees the U.S. Commissioner -of Education and. 
’ agcrediting agencies is ‘clearly a tenuous, delicate, ant complex a 
one. One observer has called the relationship a unique experi- i 
ment in government-private cooperation: - i 
In it the government ° is exploring a new kind of 
< role for itself: this is not the role of the / 
accreditor nor the regulator. In its present . 
.and what seems to be its contemplated role, the § i 
Office of Education eschews the role of accredi- 
tor or regulator, seeking to leave accreditation s 
to some vehicle within the edjicational community. e . 
, - The role of government would/ seem to be to. fran- ‘ 
s chise the regulator, by settd{ng standards’ and 
recognizing the private agency for its complir ; 
ance with the standards. - } 
I Samuel P. Martin, M.D. : 
‘ Address at the October 1975 
. Meeting of the Advisory Committee 1 
. aos “on Accreditation and Institutional wtf 


LJ Fligibility . 


If it is true that therecognition process amounts to a unique 

-experiment, it, is also true that the system is vulnerable to : 

politicization-~and the problem here is that the room for’ trade~ 
* offs vis-a-vis the Criteria for Recognition is quite restricted. 


‘ 
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es, 


